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FOREWORD 



Professor Lewis B. Mayhew's review of prospects for reform in 
graduate education brings together several long-time SREB concerns 
cast in the general context of current educational stocktaking. The 
Board has served graduate education in the South when it has needed 
bolstering; it has served graduate education when it has needed 
modification; it strives to serve graduate education today when there 
is reassessment of basic approaches. 

Previous SREB publications by Professor Mayhew are The 
Collegiate Curriculum , An Approach to Analysis (1966), Innovation 
in Collegiate Instruction: Strategies for Change (1967), Contempor- 
ary College Students and the Curriculum (1969), Changing Practices 
in Education for the Professions (1971). These all deal with 
curriculum change in the various sectors of education, but his present 
analysis, which concerns changes in graduate study, reveals by far 
the most inertia and inflexibility within the educational establishment. 

Traditionally, graduate education has been emulated by all of the 
other parts of postsecondary education, precisely because it best 
typifies pursuit of the dual mission — advancing new learning and 
transmitting existing knowledge — by which education generally seeks 
to serve society. By the same token, change may come most slowly 
in graduate education because its purposes impose tighter constraints 
within which it must operate. But each part of education learns from 
the others — and this is an exchange which operates between equals. 
The unique (unctions which graduate education performs should not 
inhibit its capacity to learn from undergraduate education, profess- 
ional education and, for that matter, elementary and secondary 
education. 



winfred i.. Godwin, President 
Southern Regional Education Board 
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This fifth in a series of SREB monographs dealing with curricular 
matters in higher education has proven the most difficult to write. 

For the three dealing with the undergraduate curriculum there was a 
reasonable body of systematic research, experimentation and theory 
upon which to draw in formulating guidelines and models. Within 
most of the professional schools there is ferment concerning the 
purposes and methods of professional education which became 
visible in reports, conference proceedings and monographic literature 
subject to ready analysis. However, with graduate education in the 
arts and sciences a different picture emerges. There is abundance of 
criticism and a plethora of heuristic recommendations. These for the 
most part are made by others than graduate faculty members. But 
actual experimentation is difficult to discover and systematic 
evaluation of experimentation virtually unavailable. Thus this monog- 
raph is considerably more inferential than have been the others. 

However, in aggregate, the criticisms, recommendations and 
beginnings of experimentation present a consistent picture which, 
when combined with reforms in undergraduate education and 
professional education, suggest desirable and likely modifications in 
graduate education. 

This monograph, as was true for the others, was written as an aid 
to faculty and administrators who must plan graduate programs in the 
future. While it does make suggestions and recommendations, it is 
chiefly intended to raise questions and to suggest ways by which 
graduate curricula may be examined and changed. Thus the book is 
in no sense a definitive statement. Rather it stands as a kind of j 

connecting link between the body of serious but unsystematic \ 

criticisms of graduate education of the past and what may become a i 

thorough analysis of actual change of graduate education in the j 

future. j 




Work on these five monographs has deepened my own awareness 
of serious and unresolved curricular issues at all levels of collegiate 
education. At the same time it has convinced me that systematic and 
even theoretical formulations are possible and that curricula building 
can become a rational undertaking. 

I cannot end without giving high praise and thanks to the officers 
of the Southern Regional Education Board for stimulating and 
sponsoring these monographs. Winfred L. Godwin, William O’Con- 
nell and E. F. Schietinger have been magnificent collaborators — 
helpful but not restrictive, insightfully critical but open to persuasion 
and, above all, encouraging for what has proven to be work in 
relatively uncultivated fields. 



LEWIS B. MAYHEW 



Stanford University 
April l, 1972 
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PROLOGUE 



This monograph is concerned with changes, innovations, and 
reforms in graduate education in the arts and sciences. It was 
intended to be a companion volume for the monograph Changing 
Practices in Education for the Professions, which explored common 
attempts to change or reform professional schools. But it quickly 
became apparent that despite continuing criticisms of graduate 
education in ihe arts and sciences in the polemical literature about 
higher education, actual change, innovation, or efforts to reform were 
not nearly so evident in graduate schools or divisions of arts and 
sciences as was true in the profess'onal schools. 

A number of reasons explain ihis inertia and why graduate 
education in the arts and sciences seems less responsive to criticism 
than are the professional schools. First, and probably most important, 
the professional practice of a physician, lawyer, architect, engineer, 
or even businessman is much more visible to the public and more 
open to public scrutiny and public pressure. Faculties concerned with 
the preparation of practitioners therefore have a very real professional 
and economic stake in public regard for practitioners. They react 
more quickly when changes are urged than would faculties of arts and 
sciences, who are essentially preoccupied with producing additional 
members of those same faculties. Thus, when public outrage over 
presumed impersonality or lack of humaneness in medical practice 
reaches a sufficient level, medical schools revise curricula to reinsert 
a concern for human beings in the education of medical practitioners. 
When the public discerned that the specialized nature of legal 
problems required more specialists and fewer generalists in law, law 
schools moved to provide fo£ the desired specialized training, even if 
that meant eliminating the historically admired, highly prescribed 
legal curriculum which culminated in passing the bar examination. 
When employers sensed that engineers prepared in an essentially 
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engineering science program were unable to function effectively on a 
job, their demands that schools of engineering reintroduce applied 
work early in the engineering curriculum were heard and responded 
to. But the larger public rarely knows and seemingly cares little about 
the effectiveness of what historians do or how they teach history, 
how psychologists conduct and teach about experimentation, or how 
economists derive a set of abstract mathematical models. In many 
respects, it is only the result of two major pressures during the late 
1960s which has awakened faculties in arts and sciences to the 
potential need for change. One pressure, of course, was the student 
protest movement, especially when graduate students added their 
voices to those of undergraduate dissenters. The second was the new 
depression in higher education which lias called in question how 
educational dollars are in fact expended. 

A related reason for apparent lack of responsiveness has been that 
innovation, change, or reform has simply not provided a payoff for 
graduate faculty members. Indeed, during tjie late 1950s and 1960s 
there appeared to be a substantial reward for professors to perpetuate 
traditional modes of graduate instruction. The presumed close 
relationship be;ween professorial research and graduate instruction, 
once general affluence permitted, allowed for a substantial reduction 
in teaching time. Also, since graduate instruction, especially in 
seminars, was presumed to be nighly demanding, professors who 
taught such courses claimed and received quite low teaching loads, 
which enabled them to spend more time on work of their own 
choosing — and institutions also profited. 

Considerable national prestige adheres to graduate education, and 
during the 1960s institutions most deeply involved were the most 
highly regarded and most favored financially. In addition, large 
graduate enrollment provided a low-cost labor force which could man 
lower-division class sections paid for at a higher rate through tuition 
and benefaction on the one hand or state formulas for full-time- 
equivalent students on the other. The excess between amounts 
received for lower-division instruction and amounts expended for 
teaching assistants and nondegreed instructors could be used for other 
institutional activities, including the support of a great deal of 
individual faculty research. Outside of a few minor psychic rewards, 
most of the suggested changes in the nature of graduate education 
provided no incentive for professors to adopt them. It could be, for 
the most part, immaterial to professors whether or not students 
finished early or late; indeed, in some departments, keeping graduate 
students around for long periods of time while graduating few 
Ph.D.’s produced the manpower needed to maintain and finance large 
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undergraduate enrollments and at the same time limited the 
competition from Ph.D. recipients. Since so much college and 
university budgeting is based on student enrollment and is assigned to 
individual departments, there was no financial incentive to encourage 
students to take work outside a department. In fact, there were strong 
pressures to limit student enrollment to the department of the major 
for this financial reason. 

Language requirements also were slow to change. Even though 
language requirements could be generally shown as spurious, they 
represented a unique hurdle which could limit the output of advanced 
degree holders while still allowing a bmgeoning enrollment of 
students. Some of the same phenomena occur in the professional 
fields, but there is a clear impression that professional faculties — 
much more closely related to actual practice — are aware of 
payoff for changed instruction or else actually receive rewards 
themselves for changed educational practice. Thus the opportunities 
for additional remuneration in the form of consulting or teaching 
summer sessions may be associated with the somewhat greater 
receptivity toward continuing education on the part of some 
professional faculties than is true of the faculties in arts and sciences. 

Another reason for inertia is that graduate deans, unlike deans of 
professional schools, have little power or authority. Within American 
higher education, innovation, change and reform normally result 
from administrative officers sensing a need and then, through 
persuasion, coercion, or the manipulation of an economic base of 
power, leading faculty members to make changes in practices. Deans 
of professional schools have the power to exert management control 
over a budget, to recommend appointments, to exercise administra- 
tive responsibility in personnel matters, and to influence curricular 
decisions if necessary. The graduate dean generally has no control 
s over faculty, over faculty appointment, or (with a few exceptions) 

over admission of students; he has no budget outside of a slight 
j administrative budget for his own office and a discretionary budget 

■ when he is allocated portions of contract research overhead funds and 

' the like; and he has no administrative organization by which his ideas 

' can be quickly implemented. 

Then, too, lack of clarity of purpose contributes to the lesser 
[ responsiveness of graduate faculties in arts and sciences than is true 

r' of professional faculties. Although some professional schools may 

( waver between favoring the production of academics and the 

| production of actual practitioners, the reputation and viability of a 

professional school ultimately will depend upon producing a substan- 
y tial number of people who can practice a profession. Thus the law 
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school knows that a large majority of its students must pass the bar 
examination; a school of medicine knows that it must place its 
graduates in appropriate internships and residencies and that its 
graduates must ultimately qualify for state licensing and for the 
various specialty boards; schools of education, although much less 
rigorously scrutinized, still must be conscious of and to a large extent 
governed by successes or failures of their graduates to be granted 
credentials by the state, to find appropriate jobs, and to function in 
them effectively. No such clear purpose operates within the graduate 
fields in the arts and sciences. There is uncertainty as to whether 
programs should produce future research workers, college teachers, 
or practitioners. Even if there is general agreement, as there is in 
some graduate schools, that the purpose is to produce research 
workers, there is little agreement (except in a limited number of 
fields in the natural sciences) as to the specific purposes or nature of 
the research the graduate will be expected to perform. With 
uncertainty of purpose and no great student or graduate demand for 
changing practice, graduate faculties have little incentive to modify 
their educational behavior. 
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Chapter I 

THE SETTING 



Graduate education in the United States is a paradox: A 
characteristic mode of graduate education evolved early and has 
persisted, yet that same mode has been subjected to almost 
continuous criticism expressing strident calls for reform. Much of the 
controversy has centered on the purposes of the Doctor of Philosophy 
programs. If they are to prepare college teachers, why the heavy 
emphasis on research? If they are to train research scholars, why 
should the Ph.D. be a “union card” for college teaching? Since so 
many dissertations appear excessively long and preoccupied with 
esoteric minutiae, why maintain the fiction of an original contribution 
to knowledge and why not substitute some more relevant requirement 
in lieu of the thesis? If the foreign language requirement, tenaciously 
maintained by faculties, is not an essential tool for research and 
scholarship, why not eliminate it or determine a more appropriate 
language requirement? 

The Emergence of Graduate Education 

Within thirty years of the awarding of the first American Ph.D. 
degree, the practice of graduate education achieved a characteristic 
mode from which it has deviated only slightly in spite of the 
questions raised. Indeed, the authorization for that first Ph.D. 
awarded by Yale in 1861 established several of the elements which 
have persisted and perplexed over time. At that time it was decided 
that the degree would follow the usage of German universities and be 
called a Doctorate of Philosophy. Candidates for the degree would 
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pursue their studies for the year preceding their examination for the 
degree, and the examination would cover all of the courses 
prescribed. The candidates would also present a written thesis 
reflecting the results of original investigations. Thus the Ph.D. degree 
with its course requirements, comprehensive exanrnations and thesis 
established the direction of graduate study. 

Early in this emergence of graduate education a few American 
institutions cither tried or planned a unique structure — a graduate 
institution and faculty unencumbered by undergraduate students. The 
Johns Hopkins and Clark attempts to remain exclusively graduate 
failed because of financial stringencies. Nor were David Starr Jordan 
at Stanford and William Rainey Harper at Chicago able to make 
operative their plans for maintaining clusters 01 feeder undergraduate 
schools. Hence, what has evolved (although there arc a few minor 
differences, institution to institution) is a graduate program welded 
o~*' an undergraduate college, with the control of both the 
undergraduate and the graduate programs resting with a single 
faculty. Graduate divisions have offered several different degrees, but 
during the formative years they offered chiefly the master’s and the 
Ph.D in most of the subjects listed under the arts and sciences. The 
time necessary to complete requirements gradually grew from two to 
six or eight years. 

The processes and methods of instruction in graduate schools were 
generally uniform. Students with bachelor’s degrees were admitted 
on the basis of presumed intellectual power and were scrutinized 
carefully during the first several years of study. On the basis of 
rigorous comprehensive examinations and of faculty judgements of 
potential, substantial numbers of students were removed from 
candidacy. The remainder were required to identify a subject worthy 
of original research, do the necessary research, prepare an acceptable 
thesis, and then submit to a final examination generally covering the 
subject of the dissertation. Since all candidates were supposed to be 
broadly educated people and since all were expected to use scholarly 
materials in other languages, a general regulation was for students to 
pass examinations in two foreign languages, usually French and 
German. In one respect the American graduate program deviated 
considerably from European counterparts. Considerable emphasis 
was placed on course work, and students were required to follow a 
somewhat prescribed program. The archetypal graduate course was 
the seminar, in which students and their professors would critically 
examine the results of independent research carried on in the library 
or laboratory. 

o 



Critics and Criticism 

The intensity and the focus of criticisms of the characteristic 
mode of graduate education in the United States have varied, of 
course, according to the concerns of the critics. Perhaps the nature of 
the tensions, the parameters of graduate study, and the conventional 
wisdom until the end of the 1960s can best be explored through the 
comments of three typical critics and of graduate students them- 
selves. 



Berelson’s Defense 

Bernard Berelson' examined much of literature about graduate 
education, made some independent studies himself and, in the main, 
found graduate education to be good, viable, and needful only of 
minor modifications for prooeding into the last third of the twentieth 
century. He argued that tnc purpose of doctoral training is to prepare 
teachers and scholars; that the research training, culminating in a 
thesis, has not been overemphasized and, indeed, could be em- 
phasized still more strongly. Despite claims to the contrary, 
recipients of Ph.D.’s do continue research and do publish much more 
frequently than has generally been supposed. Although frequent 
demands a.e made to broaden the intellectual preparation of doctoral 
students, intense specialization is a positive good without which the 
PhD. degree would lose its distinctiveness. It is this specialization, 
rather than the acquisition of knowledge of pedagogical techniques, 
which makes an individual an effective teacher. 

Experiments with interdisciplinary sorts of doctoral programs have 
generally proven unsuccessful because academic disciplines cannot 
be joined in any contrived manner and because the market expresses 
wisdom in preferring a specialized Ph.D. holder to one having had 
broader sorts of experience. While Berelson has no objections to 
graduate schools providing teaching experience for all Ph.D. 
candidates, he doesn’t feel that to do so is imperative. First, an 
increasingly large proportion of doctoral degree holders enter 
nonacademic positions after graduation, and hence don’t need 
preparation in teaching; second, employing institutions properly 
should provide guidance and in-service training for new degree 
holders in their first teaching position. Writing in 1960 with 
considerable prescience, Berelson on two grounds rejected special 
degrt^s fo r college teachers, such as a strengthened master’s degree 
or a Doc tor of Arts degree: (1) he foresaw that graduate schools 

•The following inf . nation and evaluation substantially follow Bernard Bcrclson's 
Graduate Education in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, I960). 
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would be able Id produce all the needed Ph.D.’s, and (2) he felt that 
the sheer respect which holders, producers, and users of Ph.D.’s 
maintained for the degree would minimize the value of another 
degree inevitably to be regarded as the hallmark of second-class 
citizenship. 

Berelson is equally sure of other aspects of graduate education. A 
relatively few very strong institutions produce most of the Ph.D. ’s 
and will continue to do so, augmented by gradual entry of only a few 
new institutions each generation into the ranks of top quality 
institutions. And this elitism : s good. It insures standardization of 
product and is a means by which quality control can be exercised 
with respect to new institutions seeking to create programs. The 
existing techniques of graduate student selection are essentially 
sound, emphasizing as they do qualities of intellectual power 
revealed in previous academic work and in measured academic 
aptitude. Because such intensive screening of candidates goes on 
during the first two years of graduate study, the much maligned high 
attrition rate of these students does not seem excessive. Nor did he 
find that graduate students spend an excessively long time receiving 
the?* - degrees when the time they spend in other activities is properly 
weighted. The Ph.D. candidate who interrupts his graduate study in 
English or history to teach his subject is probably deepening his 
understandings. Hence, in the long run, he may be better off for 
having required ten years before receiving his degree. 

Berelson has also felt that general antipathy to the foreign 
language requirement — which came about because foreign languages 
were not stressed in elementary and secondary schools for several 
generations — is likely to be of relatively short duration. Within a 
decade or sc , as students enter college with knowledge of a language 
other than their own and increasingly take four years of a language in 
college, the burden of language examinations will be lightened. 
Further, there is evidence that scholars, following completion of the 
degree, do use their foreign languages in subsequent research. 

Berelson approved of the rigorous and demanding examinations 
throughout doctoral study. Where the oral examination in defense of 
the dissertation has degenerated into a ritual, there is no objection to 
eliminating the formality. A better course of action would be to 
strengthen both the preliminary examination system at the end of 
course work and the oral examination. The dissertation rests at the 
heart of Ph.D. work and will always be retained. A number of dis- 
sertations do not make particularly original contributions to knowl- 
edge, but the goal of making such a contribution should be held high. 
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The growing tendencies for faculty to regard the dissertation as a train- 
ing instrument and to shorten somewhat the length of theses to allow 
more careful reading by several different faculty members are wise. 

The tendency for the master’s degree to become an all-things-to- 
all-people sort of certificate does not bother Berelson, for no longer 
does — nor should — the master’s degree imply any particular research 
competency. Rather, and quite properly, the master’s degree is 
becoming an extension of undergraduate programs. Nor is a 
postdoctoral degree needed, although postdoctoral fellowships will 
certainly remain in graduate education. Maintaining the high quality 
of the Ph.D. will insure its continued acceptance as an index of 
scholarly capability. 

When all things are considered, American graduate education is in 
remarkably good shape. Recipients of the degree value it and 
comment favorably on most elements of their programs. Graduate 
deans -d graduate professors like the present system and see no 
reason u, do more than make minor modifications from time to time. 
Both college presidents and business and industrial employers show 
approval of the Ph.D. by seeking yearly to increase the proportion of 
employees with Ph.D. degrees. In view of such endorsement there is 
no need for apocalyptic calls for reform or for continuing the carping 
criticism. 

Berelson’s pride in graduate training is reflected in his overall 
assessment: 

On the whole, over the years, the graduate school has done a great deal 
for society: 

It has grown from a few fields training a few students in a few institutions, 
to a large and impressive national system of advanced training. 

It has trained a large body of professional teachers for American higher 
education and trained them in subject matter. 

It has increasingly trained staff for the secondary and elementary school 
system, especially at the level of leadership. 

It is increasingly training personnel for administrative as well as research 
posts in industry and government. 

In addition to providing personnel for enriched undergraduate work on 
its own campus, it has led a number of educational experiments at the 
collegiate level and it produces a number of the leading texts used 
throughout the system of higher education. 

It is now taking the lead in reconstructing parts of the curriculum at 
the high school level and in the further training of high school teachers. 

In all these ways it has served as the source in which a large part of the 
educational system is renewed and refreshes itself. 
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